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cept the one last named, whose claims are the
most powerful upon the attention and confidence
of all men. The great wonder prominent among
mental and moral phenomena is resistance to these
claims by men whose scientific attainments should
seemingly forbid; while multitudes of equally
sound minds, but of less pretentions, yield it the
homage of head and heart. The only conceivable
explanation is that in the former cases mind and
heart have not been put to the same school. Men
of cultured intellect, but, as themselves have
shown, of uncultured moral nature, have claimed
the right of rebellion against it, on the score of
possessing an all-sufficient reason, set up by them-
selves as the court of last resort on all questions
fairly coming within the province of revealed
truth for decision.

In the outset of remonstrance this much is
freely granted them: Reason is the judge of what
is reasonable. I do not mean the particular rea-
son of any one man or set of men, but the general,
the universal reason of mankind, whose intuitions
and perceptions are common to the race, and
mainly uniform. These, unbiassed by individual
agencies or otherwise, are always trustworthy;
and because of their omnipresence in every gen-
eration, there is no such thing as a universal error.
Upon them we can rely to almost any extent for
ability to discriminate between the true and the
false, the right and the wrong in the details of
duty. Of what conceivable use is the faculty of
reason above brutal instinct, if she cannot arrive
at the certainty of substantial truth ? If the latter